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THE LIFELESS FORM OF CECIL LUITRELL BURNE INTO THE HOTEL. 


ae and absence cherish it, as the balmy proathings cf 
the south ; 
Its sun is the brightness of affection, and it bloometh in the 
borders of hope.” 
MARTIN TUPPER. 


Ir would be impossible to describe the expression 

of Allan Grant’s countenance as he recognised in 

the beautiful stranger’s tones the voice of Edith 
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Arundel. Thought is rapid; and, as he looked at 
her anxious and imploring face, he could not resist 
asking himself the question, whether she were still 
free, or if the agonised and almost bewildered 
manner of his old friend did not betoken some 
feelings more tender than thuse of interest in a 
common acquaintance. Could it be that she was 
really married, and that the person, on whose acci- 
dent every tongue in the little inn was eloquent, 
was that Dly clergyman of whose attentions Allan 
Grant had been so long suspicious? This was no 
time, however, for explanation; that the woman 
he loved needed help and comfort, and mutely ap- 
pealed to him for both, was the one thing certain ; 
and even whilst he was assuring her that she might 
command his services, and at least believe in his 
sympathy, a murmur was heard that the mournful 
cavalcade was approaching. 

“This is no sight for you,” said a young Eng- 
lish surgeon, who had been providentially near the 
spot where the accident had occurred. ‘“ We will 
do all that can be done, and that, I fear, is but 
little. Is he your brother P” 

“No, uo,” was the reply; “but I cannot leave 
him with strangers. At least let me remain, even 
if my presence be useless.” 

Every one made way as she preceded Cecil 
Luttrell’s lifeless form, lately so buoyant with 
health, into the sleeping apartment which Allan 
Grant had vacated. There was a silence. All 
restoratives had failed: and, with breathless 
anxiety, they watched the flickering spark of life 
—Edith silently applying the remedies prescribed, 
and, with the gentlest of woman’s touch, bathing 
the temples, chafing the hands, and performing 
those numberless little acts so precious in a sick 
chamber, and, perhaps, never fully estimated until 
missed, and never so well performed as by a lov- 
ing, gentle woman. 

Thus passed the night amid those snow moun- 
tains, and the morning dawn found the anxious 
watchers still uncertain as to the result. The 
physician from Chamouni had not yet arrived. It 
was possible that he was absent on some excursion 
in the neighbourhood; and, hour by hour, hope 
waned. Consciousness returned at last, but it was 
the consciousness of suffering. Groans at inter- 
vals broke the stillness of that awful night, and 
mingled with the blast which swept over the 
frozen sea, seeming to whisper of death, whilst the 
mist which shrouded the pinnacles so lately glis- 
tening in the clear summer sunshine, and pointing 
like cathedral spires to the deep blue sky, re- 
minded Edith of the clouds of life. But she re- 
membered, too, as all who believe in God’s faith- 
fulness will remember, that the sun of love was 
behind the cloud, and that, although sorrow 
might endure for a night, joy would come in- the 
morning. ‘ 

The companion of young Luttrell’s foolish adven- 
ture had been too much bewildered by the accident 
and its attendant horrors to give any very clear 
account of the cause of the catastrophe; but the 
guide, who had been averse to the expedition at so 
late an hour, stated that both the young gentle- 
men were somewhat excited, from the effects of 
brandy and other stimulants, and persisted in re- 
jecting his cautions as useless; that the younger 
monsieur, who had been especially careless of his 





footing, had slipped and fallen with considerable 
violence on a fragment of ice, causing a concussion 
of the brain, whilst nothing but a miracle had 
preserved him from perishing in a crevasse. 

Young Lyell was despatched to the valley, under 
the care of Mr. Harrison, the surgeon, and a re- 
turning party, for it was feared that his compa- 
nion’s accident would be most serious in its effects 
on him. At noon, the physician and Mr. Har. 
rison arrived at Montanvert, accompanied by one 
of the Miss Luttrells, who had been prevailed upon 
to join Miss Arundel, and to take her share in the 
duty of attending on her brother. 

It was a natural, but, as the result proved, 
scarcely a judicious step of the surgeon to make 
this addition to the mountain party. Self-con- 
trol was not in Miss Luttrell’s line, and the 
advent of the young lady was ushered in by vio- 
lent hysterics, and an assertion that the very sight 
of her brother would kill her. 

“* What, then, was the purpose of her journey?” 
said Allan, with more warmth than gallantry, 
She did not know, she said; she was such a poor 
thing in illness. She was so nervous, indeed so 
upset by the whole affair, that she thought she 
had better return. There was no opposition 
offered to this, the only wonder being why she 
had come; and Allan Grant, leaving her to the 
charge of the woman of the house, proceeded to 
receive the physician’s report. 

His visit was some relief; the case, although 
serious, admitted of hope. Removal was, of 
course, out of the question, and it became neces- 
sary to provide Edith Arundel with some more 
adequate assistance than Miss Luttrell seemed 
likely to. afford. Neither on Mrs. Luttrell could 
any dependance be placed, her condition of physi- 
cal and mental distress being such as to preclude 
the possibility of Aer going to the sick-bed of her 
son. 

Although Edith, notwithstanding her exhausted 
looks, maintained her ability and desire to remain 
at her post, the verdict of the physician was 
against her; and she was at length prevailed upon 
to descend to Chamouni, and take the repose she 
so greatly needed, the surgeon and Dr. E—— pro- 
mising to remain with the sufferer. Matters be- 
ing thus arranged, she prepared for her journey 
with Miss Luttrell and a kindly old dame, and, ac- 
companied by Allan Grant and a guide, the party 
commenced their descent to Chamouni. 

It was a lovely morning; the mist had cleared 
away, and more than one merry group of tourists 
passed them on the road ; but there seemed a spell 
on both Edith and her companion, and the silence 
was for some time unbroken by either. Indeed, 
Edith’s heart was full, and her spirits oppressed. 

The immediate call on her exertion being over, 
she began to feel her weariness, and for the first 
time to remember herself. It was not without 
hesitation that she at length turned an appealing 
look to Allan, and said: “I never fainted in my 
life, Mr. Grant, but Iam so cold and giddy, that 
I feel I must rest for a few moments.” The guide 
looked alarmed, and, stopping the mule, lifted her 
in his strong arms on to a mossy couch beneath a 
spreading tree, and shrugging his shoulders, said, 
in a half reproachful tone to Allan, ‘The lady is 
going to faint.” He was right; the struggle be- 
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tween her resolution and exhaustion was over ; the 
colour forsook her face, and she lay senseless on 
the turf. 

Kirschwasser, and a little clear water from a 
stream which was close at hand, soon restored her 
to consciousness ; but the weary look continued, 
and, closing her eyes, she begged for ten minutes’ 
rest. Ten minutes only, and she would be well. 
A flood of tears at the same moment achieved a 
more complete cure than any other restorative 
could have done; and the kind tones of her guar- | 
dians reassuring her, she was able in another hour | 
to continue her journey, which, without any further 
hindrance, was happily accomplished, to Allan’s in- 
expressible relief. 

Little was talked of at the table d@’héte that day, 
but the frightful accident on the Mer de Glace, 
and Allan, who was somewhat unwillingly among 
| the number of guests, had again and again to re- 
cite its particulars. Whilst the company, however, 
| were in general content with expressions of horror, 
| or compassion, there was one little quaint old- 
fashioned lady on whose heart the narration ap- 
| peared to make a serious impression. | 

She was by no means handsome—that tender- | 
hearted maiden lady. She bore unmistakeable 
| marks of spinsterhood, and her appearance and 
| dress were so totally devoid of anything like taste, 
| that the general observation she attracted was 
| not particularly flattering. She was an American 
| lady, moreover, and had her full share of the nasal 
| twang which we are apt to associate with our 
| transatlantic friends. Allan Grant was more sur- 
prised than gratified when dinner was ended, to 
receive a request by a garcon, that the young 
Englishman would do the lady, his vis @ vis at 
the table d’héte, the favour of a visit to her private 
apartment, as she had business of importance to | 
communicate. He was bound to comply, and the 
preamble was sufficiently short to put him speedily 
at his ease. <A lady younger and better looking 
than herself sate on the couch, and had an appear- 
ance of delicacy and refinement which the sister 
did not possess. She at once introduced the 
matter. 

“From your representations,” she said, in a 
pleasant voice, “the poor young man at Montan- 
vert must stand greatly in need of some kind 
attendant. Iam willing to go, if my services will 
avail, and if you think they will not be considered 
intrusive. I have had some experience, as my 


| 


sister can bear witness, in the duties of a’ sick ; 


rom. I could not have rested to-night for think- 
ing of that noble girl, whose conduct is beyond all 
praise. I have heard of it through the landlord of 
this hotel; but, judging from her appearance as 
she dismounted from the mule to-day, there will 

no more nursing to be expected from her at 
— Let me take her place, at least for one 
night.” 

Allan could only express his gratitude. There 
was 10 time for ceremony ; but as his eye rested on 
the invalid, he said, “ Will your sister be able to 
spare you P”” 

“T hope so indeed,” replied the younger; “ ill- 
ness has been a poor teacher if I could for a mo- 
ment think of myself in such a case : and you may 
believe me, Annie is a beautiful nurse. I think 
you will not repent the engagement; but will it 


| could scarcely be associated. 


not be well to consult the poor young man’s mother 
first P” 

“ Certainly ; and if we can prevail upon her to see 
you, I think it might be a comfort.” 

No time was lost in seeking for an interview. 
Edith was gone to rest, and the poor mother lay 
in all the extremity of undisciplined grief, whilst 
her daughters sate listlessly by her side, making 
little effort to control their own feelings or to 
soothe those of their parent. Miss Carus, as the 
American lady was named, briefly introduced the 
object of her call, and there was little difficulty in 
obtaining consent. 

It is true that Mrs. Luttrell, unaccustomed as 


| she was to meet with characters of such self-deny- 


ing and practical benevolence, looked for a moment 
puzzled and suspicious. Could she have a mo- 
tive? she asked herself. Some romantic notions per- 
haps actuated her. Yet romance and Miss Carus 
At all events, it was 
too good an offer to be refused, and consent was 
given to the lady’s departure forthwith. But there 


| was no echo to the few gentle and delicate remarks 


of the kind-hearted creature on the consolations 
which religion offered to the poor mother in her 
sorrow, nor to the earnestly expressed desire that 
she herself might be enabled as his nurse not only 


| to minister to his bodily necessities, but to be of 


use in more important matters. 

‘* My son is very sensitive,” was the short reply, 
‘‘and I should fear these subjects would have a 
depressing effect on him. He is a very excellent 
young man, I assure you.” 

“That woman must be a methodist, or dissenter 
of some kind,” said Mrs. Luttrell, as, bent on her 
kind mission, Miss Carus closed the door of the 
apartment. 

Edith, anxious as she was to accompany her, 
was compelled to forego the journey, her trembling 
limbs and varying colour plainly betokening her 
inability for exertion, and she was therefore content 
with the assurance that on the following day she 
should resume her place as nurse, and be permitted 
to return to Montanvert. It was with a feeling of 
inexpressible satisfaction that the medical attend- 
ants welcomed Miss Carus to the Pavillon. Matters 
had advanced but very slowly during the day, for 
the fever and delirium still ran high. The people 
at the inn, good-natured as they were, had but 
little idea of the requirements of serious illness, 
and still less means for its alleviation, so that every 
one felt Miss Carus to be, in the literal meaning of 
the word, a Godsend. Such, indeed, she proved. 

At length the violence of the fever and other 
painful symptoms abated, and the patient was pro- 
nounced in a condition to be removed to Chamouni, 
where he was to remain until more thoroughly 
convalescent. Poor Mrs. Luttrell in the mean- 
time had been in a state of pitiable illness, and but 
for the patient kindness of Edith, who divided her 
attention between her and her suffering son, it is 
impossible to say what the result would have been. 

The young ladies were worse than useless, and 
Edith had a difficult course to steer between her 
duty to mother, son, and daughters, the latter be- 
ing as vain and frivolous as could well be imagined ; 
and yet, although children in all that was useful and 
sterling, they were prematurely wise in girlish arts 
of coquetry, and particularly prone to fall in love, 
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or at all events to imagine that they did so. Oc- 
casional glimpses she had, it is true, of Allan 
Grant, who hovered about Chamouni, and was 
continually making little excursions in its beautiful 
neighbourhood ; but there had been at present no 
private interview. He felt the delicacy of her 
situation, and feared to wound it by any direct 
allusions to the matter so near his heart; whilst 
she, occupied with her multifarious and pressing 
duties, seemed rather to shun his society, and was 
reserved and silent in his presence. Now and then 
they met at the table d’héte, and at such times 
Allan’s feelings of indignation were aroused at the 
manners of the Miss Luttrells to their kind and 
faithful attendant, as they generally either ignored 
her presence by utter neglect, or replied to her in a 
tone which a servant would have resented. 

His stay, however, drew toa close. Matters of 
importance demanded his presence in England, and 
he must leave the woman he so dearly loved and 
honoured, thus exposed to irritating slights from 
those every way her inferiors, or to be the daily 
victim of causeless ill humour and exacting selfish- 
ness. 


It was a beautiful evening towards the close of 
July, and three figures were seen standing in a 
retired spot at no great distance from the Hotel 
de Londres—two young ladies, and a tall, full- 
whiskered Frenchman, engaged in somewhat ani- 
mated discourse. Edith Arundel, her head, per- 


haps, a little more erect than usual, and her 
bosom heaving with unwonted emotion, was at a 
few paces from the trio, for her eye was upon her 


charge, who appeared on the evening in question 
to be no slight trial to her patience. Soon the 
younger of the Luttrells approached, her lip curl- 
ing with scorn, and began :— 

“Tt is folly, Miss Arundel, perfect folly! You 
really assume too much of the duenna. Monsieur 
Berquin is quite capable of taking charge of us for 
an hour or two; and besides, mamma will want 
you, and there will be a terrible fuss if you are 
away when she wakes. Pray what are your objec- 
tions to our taking a short walk with monsieur 
without your guardianship ?” 

“ Simply, Clara, because I have the responsibi- 
lity of your conduct upon me, and I do not choose 
that you should expose yourselves to remarks 
whilst such is the case, or do what I consider a 
wrong and imprudent action. I did not take this 
responsibility on myself, and truly glad shall I be 
to throw it off; but, for your parents’ sake, I shall 
not desert my post until my return to England.” 

“There may be more cogent reasons than duty, 
Miss Arundel, for your lingering at Chamouni. I 
fancy there is a certain Englishman about, who 
could solve that riddle.” 

Edith coloured, but was silent. 

“ Do you really mean to follow us?” 

“ Certainly.” 

** And you will tell mamma?” 

“ Certainly, again, unless I can persuade you to 
give up that which you know to be wrong.” 

“I know nothing of the kind.” 

“Then why conceal it? Nothing right or 
noble needs to be hidden.” 

Another pause; the girl looked perplexed. At 
length she said: “I think at our age, mamma 





might have done a kinder and better thing than 
give us a governess. Come, Annie,” she called to 
her sister, who was talking at a short distance 
from them to Monsieur Berquin. ‘“ Come, Miss 
Arundel says that she will tell mamma, and go 
monsieur we must say good evening.” 

“Ts this young lady your superintendent ?” 
asked the Frenchman, still retaining the elder 
Miss Luttrell. 

“No,” replied Miss Luttrell. in bad French; 
“but she is a person on whom papa and mamma 
took compassion when she lived as teacher in a 
school at Blackheath. They took a fancy to her, 
and of course thought, as she was rather older than 
we are, it would be very well to have her sea 
after us; but the supervision is a little overdone, 
and certainly the authority she assumes is unwar- 
rantable.”” 

This, although spoken in an undertone, reached 
the ears of Edith; but she was satisfied, as mon- 
sieur, after a little more parley, lifted his hat, and 
bade bon soir, with a peculiar smile at herself, 
which aroused an indignant feeling it required 
all her efforts to subdue, and convinced her how 
dangerous a companion he would be for two young 
giddy girls like the Luttrells. After a short walk, 
almost in silence, Miss Luttrell said :— 

“With many thanks to you, Miss Arundel, for 
spoiling our walk, we will now bid you good 
evening. I suppose, as monsieur has taken flight, 
we may be trusted to return to the hotel alone. | 
He is, you see, gone in a totally different direc- 
tion.” 

Edith’s heart was full; she gave an almost 
silent assent, and, turning away, she resolved to || 
take a little solitary stroll before trusting herselfto || 
further conversation with the Luttrells. It wasa || 
sweet retired spot; but not all the lovely scenery || 
by which she was surrounded could make her forget |; 
her desolate situation, and, her long pent-up feel- 
ings at length giving way, she wept bitterly. Her 
thoughts soon recurred to past days—to her gentle 
mother, so tender of wounding her feelings—to her 
dear, afflicted father, whose sorrow gave him al- 
most the claims of a child on her love—to Claude, 
now, as she believed, at rest: each with human 
frailties, and demands on patience and forbearance, 
perhaps, but each so loving to her. And then 
Cromer came before her—those pleasant evening 
walks—that short dream of love. Merry parties of 
tourists might be seen here and there, rejoicing in 
the cool evening breeze after the hot air of the 
saloon at dinner—brothers and sisters, friends 
and lovers, and she so lonely. Was it not a little 
hard that in early life she should be thus obliged 
te walk in solitary paths, whilst others could go in 
company P All that loved her seemed gone; all 
that she loved were fled—the poor cripple at Ely, 
too; but these thoughts of repining were checked, 
and, raising her beautiful eyes to the calm evening 
sky, she said, “ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight.” 

She was on the point of directing her steps to 
the hotel, remembering that Mrs. Luttrell would 
be vexed at her absence, when a figure she well 
knew appeared at the turn of the road, and was so 
close, that to have retreated would have been posi- 
tive rudeness. It was indeed Allan Grant. She 
had believed that he had left Chamouni in the 
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morning; but it was not the case, and this was | was indeed too happy to have felt otherwise ; and ex- 
his last evening there. | plained her previous acquaintance with Mr. Grant, 
He seemed astonished to see her alone, and, | the delicacy of his conduct in never making any 
looking anxiously into her tearful face, said:— | advances to her which would have rendered her 
“Can anything have occurred to grieve you, Miss | situation difficult, and, in short, declared that they 
Arundel P Any news from home?” were engaged, and that, so soon as they returned 
It was touching to hear her reply: “Ihave no’ to England, she would leave Mrs. Luttrell’s 
home. Iam vexed you should always find me in | family. 
the dismals; but I am low-spirited to-night, and| But Mrs. Luttrell was averse to this plan. She 
have been indulging myself in a solitary ramble, | could, she said, obtain a governess at Geneva, 
aud what old Care used to call a good cry.” whither they were going in the following week, 
“T can never be glad to find you in what you | and Miss Arundel had better then at once return 
term the dismals, Miss Arundel ; but to feel that | to England. She herself was perfectly content 
I might sympathise, might comfort you, would | with the arrangement; and Allan Grant set forth 
indeed be a happiness.” on the following day with a lighter heart than 
There was an awkward pause. Instead of re- | he had known since the happy days on the light- 
turning towards the hotel, they found themselves, | house hills at Cromer. She was not, however, 
by some unaccountable mistake, wandering in an | suffered to pursue her journey to England alone. 
opposite direction, which Edith remarking, said: | Miss Carus, whom she met at Geneva, was only 
“T must go back ; I shall be wanted at the hotel ; | too happy to meet with her nursing sister, and 


it is nearly eight o'clock.” 


“ You surely cannot be happy with those people, | 
May I ask, was it your choice to | 
| of Edith. When next we meet with her, it will be 


those Luttrells. 
take such a situation P” 


accompany her thither; and there, safely landed 
and comfortably ensconced in apartments taken by 
Miss Carus in Hampstead, we will take our leave 


“Necessity knows no choice; I was obliged to | as the wife of Allan Grant. 


do something. The school at which I was teacher 
was likely to be given up. The Luttrells had 
been very kind to papa. They wanted a com- 
panion for their daughters. I was perhaps a lit- 
tle tempted by the continental trip, and I came.” 

“ Do you remain with them long ?” 

“Until spring ; they are going to pass the win- 
ter at Nice, and I have promised to remain until 
then.” 

“Impossible! Those girls are absolutely offen- 
sive. Are you really their governess P ”’ 

“TI am paid, if that is what you mean; and I 
suppose governesses’ situations are frequently more 
trying than mine. It is proverbial, you know.” 

“I do know; but I grieve that you should be 
subject to such trials. Is it not possible, Miss 
Arundel, that the Cromer decision may not be irre- 
vocable P? Have you any tie now which should pre- 
vent your recalling that denial? I have waited 
long and loved deeply. Can it not be that you 
will now listen to my plea, even if I am to wait as 
Jacob for his Rachel ? ” 

She smiled a pleasant arch smile, and said: 
“Tam a governess, Mr. Grant; the thing would 
be out of course” He would have stopped her ; 
but she continued : “I do not think so meanly of 
youas that. I believe, if you cared for me under 
different circumstances, that my present position 
would not alter those feelings. Iam leading but 
a lonely life, and can make no favour of answering 
to your petition—‘ Yes /’” 

What followed we cannot pretend to describe ; 
but the walk was prolonged somewhat beyond the 
bounds of prudence; and as they were having a 
little lover-like leave-taking before coming within 
sight of the hotel, judge of their confusion to see 
the two Miss Luttrells closely observing them, and 
with countenances indicative of the utmost indig- 
nation. 

There were no particulars spared in the relation 
which the young ladies bore to their mamma, nor 
was any censure lacking on her part on such indis- 
creet conduect—such a lamentable example to her 
two girls. Edith bore it all very patiently. She 








THE MONSTER STEAM SHIP. 


Many of our readers are aware that there is now 
growing into form and shapeliness, upon the shore 
of the Isle of Dogs, opposite to the town of 
Deptford, a fabric of enormous dimensions, which 
has latterly begun to assume the proportions of a 
ship. Unlike all other ships, however, it has not 
been cradled in docks or suspended on frame-work, 
but built on the solid earth ; and from this cause, 
as well as from the uncouth appearance it pre- 
sented for many months, that portion of the public 
who passed up and down the river between London 
and Greenwich were slow to believe that it was 
intended for a ship at all. Gradually the huge 
mass began to speak for itself: the lofty walls that 
threatened to enclose an extensive factory, or 
unite in a range of warehouses or a formidable 
fortification, vanished by degrees behind an outer 
covering which, assuming the unmistakeable con- 
tour of the swelling hull of a vessel, dispelled all 
doubt upon the subject, leaving in its place only 
amazement at the grandeur of the design and the 
vastness of the undertaking. 

Impelled by the same curiosity which has 
already led multitudes to examine this new and 
astounding experiment in marine architecture, we 
this morning alighted at the Westminster dock 
station of the Blackwall Railway, and, leaving the 
docks behind us, proceeded across the Isle of Dogs, 
to the works of J. Scott Russell, esq., armed with 
an order of admission kindly forwarded by that 
gentleman. 

The Isle of Dogs is a curiosity in itself, and 
stubbornly defies any attempt to pass over it 
without notice. It is the region of a remarkable 
kind of industry, and has a voice which rises into 
the sky unceasingly with the clang of ten thousand 
hammers, the grinding and groaning of heavy 
machinery, the crash of wheels and the echoes of 
the forge. Then it has odours comparable to 
nothing in any other island that we know of— 
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odours of fire and smoke, of molten metal and 
fluxes, of old rotting wood, of oil and glue and 
white-lead and “ turps ”—and, worse than all, of | 
open sewers stagnating in filth, and hopeless of a | 
drain or current to carry it off; and of black feetid 
ditches mantled with duck-weed which once was 
green, but which has decayed and putrefied into | 
slimy veins of sanguinary purple and crimson, 
beneath an atmosphere combined of the fogs of 
the river, the fumes of the furnace, and the exhala- 
tions of noisome manufactures. Strange to say, 
the inhabitants of the district, with all these 
physical disadvantages, show no signs of un- 
healthiness. The reason may be that the place, 
though sufficiently populous, is not crowded, and 
that the whole flat level is constantly swept by 
the breezes from the river, which insure a con- 
tinual current of air. 

Passing down Millwall, we caught a first view 
of the monster ship at the distance of about two- 
thirds of a mile. From this point, whence its 
details are not distinguishable, it resembles a row 
of lofty buildings, and we noticed that a row of | 
brick-built eight-roomed houses, standing midway 
between us and it, did not obscure half its length, | 
while it towered far above their roofs. | 

On approaching the theatre of operations, the 
clink of “hammers closing rivets up,” after a 
fashion never heard of in knightly times, produced 
adin which, reverberating from the surrounding 
houses, deafened the ear, but of which the denizens 
of the district appeared as insensible as are the 
dwellers beside a cataract of its unceasing roar. 
Entering the yard and presenting our credentials, 
we were soon in front of the object of our search. 
It is not easy to impart a eorrect idea of magni- 
ude by description, especially as it is not easy for 
a spectator to realise it himself until after some 
interval for observation and comparison. We 
might compare the broad and towering hull of the 
leviathan vessel to the prostrate body of an ele- 
phant, and the men at work upon its sides to flies 
crawling over its hide; but we are not sure that 
even then the vessel would not be disparaged by 
the illustration. The reader must judge for him- | 
self, by the actual measurements which we shall 
give from authorised data for his satisfaction. 
The length of this new steamer will be six hun- 
dred and eighty feet, its breadth eighty-three feet, 
and its depth sixty feet. According to measure- 
ment, it will be capable of floating a weight, 
including engines, machinery, coals, cargo, and 
everything, of twenty-five thousand tons. Re- 
collecting that this is more than double the length 
of the largest vessels now afloat, that the tonnage 
is six times that of the largest man of war, the 
reader will be in possession of some materials to 
assist his imagination, A writer in the “ Builder” 
has calculated that the whole of the fifty-six houses 
in Tavistock Square, if compressed into one block, 
would not occupy a larger area than will be 
enclosed within the hull of the monster steamer. 

First walking. round this astounding fabric, 
glimmering with a hundred portable forges, by 
means of which the bolts, at a white heat, are 
driven through the iron plates, and swarming 
with workmen plying their ponderous hammers, 
we follow our guide up the outer ladders, from 
scaffolding to scaffolding, to what will constitute 
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the upper deck. Here we have a noble prospect 
of the winding Thames and its opposite shore ; but 
we have no time for indulging in the picturesque, 
and prefer to look about us. It is now that we 
are first profoundly impressed with the real 
magnitude of the structure. We perceive that it 
is built in compartments, of which there will be 
room for ten, each being over sixty feet in length. 
Standing above these, and looking down into 
them, reminds us of looking into the central court 
of an old-fashioned Paris hotel from one of the 
upper windows. Each compartment is separated 
from its neighbouring one by a wall of iron, water- 
tight ; so that, in case of leakage from accident or 
collision into one, the others would have sufficient 
buoyancy to sustain the vessel afloat. We ob- 
served as we mounted the side, that with a further 
view to safety, the outer coating of the vessel is 
built double below the water-mark; so that if one 
covering is fractured, the other and inner one 
presents a second safeguard. In case of necessity, 
moreover, the water can be let in between these 
coverings, to the weight of two thousand tons, to 
serve as ballast. 

The conception of this extraordinary vessel is 
due to the genius of Brunel, whose success in 
every department of engineering on a grand scale 
is a guarantee for the eventual prosperity of the 
undertaking. She is intended for commercial and 
emigrant purposes, and for the performance of 
long voyages, and is calculated for becoming to 
India, China, Australia, or Japan, what the Cunard 
liners are to America. The great drawback in 
the case of long voyages by steam has been 
hitherto the expense of carrying coals out to the 
different coaling stations, and the loss of time 
involved in reaching these stations, which lie out 
of the steaming track, and the delay occasioned by 
taking the coals on board. The new steamer will 
be exposed to no such retarding causes. She will 
carry twelve thousand tons of coal in her hold, 
which it is expected will be more than sufficient to 
circumnavigate the globe, and will thus effect a 
vast saving in the cost of fuel as well as in time. 

An indispensable condition to remunerativeness 
in a voyage, long or short, is a tolerably quick 
passage—and the elements of speed have there- 
fore not been lost sight of in the construction of 
this leviathan. The old round bow and broad 
waist, devices to secure an amount of tonnage far 
exceeding the registered measurement, rendered 
speed impossible. The repeal of the navigation 
laws has left shipbuilders at liberty to study and 
to execute the principles of their art; and we now 
have sharp concave bows and long hulls cleaving 
the water with more than double the velocity of 
the old tubs. In this vessel the new principles 
will be fully carried out, and, in addition to such 
advantages of construction, she will carry within 
her a propelling power such as the world has never 
yet witnessed. Her engines will have cylinders 


/eighteen feet long, six feet in diameter, and 


weighing twenty-eight tons each. She will be 
propelled both by paddles and by screw. Her 
paddle engines will be fed by forty furnaces, gene- 
rating steam equivalent to a thousand _horse- 
power, and her screw engines by sixty furnaces, 
supplying steam to the amount of fifteen hundred 
horse-power. 
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As we stand upon her upper deck, and revolve | 
these things in our mind, while gazing down the 
long perspective of iron ribs and girders, and into 
the huge square cavities beneath us, we cannot 
help recalling the fate of more than one fine vessel, 
now “in the deep bosom of the ocean buried,” 
which we have visited from motives of curiosity 
within the last few years. With these sad 
memories on our mind, we express a hope to a_ 
communicative gentleman at our side, that, con- | 
sidering the number of lives which will probably | 
share her fate, whatever it may be, all the pre- | 
cautions that are possible will be taken to insure | 
safety. | 

“ Safe,” said he, “not a doubt of it—as safe as 
anything can be that incurs the dangers of the 
sea. You see, in the first place, she is built of 
iron, and cannot be destroyed by fire, and it is 
said, further, that they are going to employ fire- 
proof materials for the fittings-up. Then, as to 
rocks and shoals, remember, she is not intended 
for an exploring expedition in that quarter : though 
she is twice as long as any vessel going, she will 
draw no more water than many a man of war; 
some of them stand as high out of the water, and 
dip as deep into it, as she will when she is afloat. 
Then I don’t see how she is to founder, looking at 
her water-tight chambers; and as for getting on 
her beam-ends, if she had such things, she must 
be a conjuror to do that, looking to her width.” 

“But as to storms?” we suggested. 

“Tt is not a little storm that would trouble her, 
at any rate,” said he. “If she were built of 
timber, I should fear she would go to pieces in the 
first gale she met; but the case is different with | 
iron. She is constructing on the same principle | 
as the Britannia Tubular Bridge, and to all intents | 
and purposes will be as much a single mass: I | 
think she will stand the strain of any tempest.” 

“ Have you any idea as to what the cost of her | 
will be to the company ? ” 

“Not much less than half a million, perhaps. 
They say there will be ten thousand tons of iron 
plates in her, and above three millions of bolts or | 
rivets, which must cost something in the driving. | 
Then her fittings will be expensive. She is to | 
carry a thousand first-class passengers, each with 
aseparate berth, and as many second class. Her 
saloons will be roomy and lofty apartments from | 
ten to fifteen feet high; and her culinary and | 
commissariat apparatus had need be something 
extraordinary, considering the multitudes she will | 
have to provide for. But cost is a secondary | 
object in such an undertaking as this. If she | 
answer the end proposed, she will pay her pro- | 
prietors handsomely. She is expected to save | 
twenty or thirty days in the voyage to Australia, | 
and if she does that she will command both freight | 
and passengers at her own terms, It is a pity, | 
by the way, that she is not available at the present | 
moment. Why, you might put twenty thousand 
troops on board of her, and whip them over to the | 
Crimea in ten days.” | 

While my companion was talking thus, we had | 
descended the ladders, and stood again beneath 
the shadow of the vast bulk on the river’s bank. | 
“Do you know,” I asked, “ how she is to be got | 
into the water—one can hardly say launched ? ” 

“Oh, that will be managed well enough. The | 





ground she is standing on now is new ground. 
That will be dug away again as close as possible 
to where she stands, the river let in, and she 
forced into the water, broadside on, by means of 
hydraulic engines.” 

** What sail will she carry ? ” 

“ None—so it is said. There will be a pair of 
paddles sixty feet in diameter, and a screw of still 
greater power ; and sails will not be wanted. Her 
crew will be nearly all employed below, you sce.” 

Our companion wished us good morning; and 
then, making the best of our way to the ferry, we 
caught the Hungerford boat and were soon thread- 
ing the Pool on our route back to the city, casting 
now and then a lingering look on the great levia- 
than, till a veil of masts and spars and rigging hid 
her from our eyes. 





LIFE IN THE TEMPLE. 
III.—THE BARRISTER—THE SERJEANT. 
Tuer student has now emerged from his “ rotten 
state,” and has got into that of the “ green ”’ one. 
Let us view his further progress. Originally all 
the barristers of this kingdom were ecclesiastics. 


_ Despite, however, of their sacred calling, many of 


these professors were rogues, and quite a match for 
sharp practitioners of our own times. However, their 
time came. Despite the subtlety of their reasoning, 


'and the adroitness of their practice, our paternal 
John Bull was slow to see the benefit they were to 


the public weal, and the good they accomplished 


| for the cause of justice. Despite, therefore, of the 


ower of a fatherly pope, our sturdy ancestors—who 
fad a mind of their own, and who had something 
more than a tradition that religion and laws existed 
ere Rome patronised Britain, in the twelfth century, 
when the Roman civil and canon law was revived 
and adopted by the clergy and studied at Oxford 


| and Cambridge—declined, much to the disgust of 


these reverend personages, to allow any longer 
their jurisprudence to be administered, or them- 
selves to be practitioners in the English courts. 
This was particularly the case at the famous par- 
liament of Merton. There, Saxon stubbornness 
knew no bounds. It would neither be coaxed 
nor frightened into doing the thing which was 
handsome in the estimation of the “ fathers ;” for 
when a proposition was made to alter some law, 
a frown came over the faces of the doughty yeomen 
and barons; swords rattled in their scabbards, and 
all with one acclaim declared in chorus that they 
would “ not alter the laws of the kingdom.” The 
priests knew the ugly British-Saxon and Norman- 
Danish spirit they had to deal with, and thought 
of the impropriety of rousing it. The common 
law “was thenceforth banished to the common 
people, and the advocate ecclesiastics (most of 
whom were foreigners) retired to study their pet 
science in the cloisters of the universities, where 
popery ruled the roost.” 

Some, however, as malicious historians relate 
tempted by the guid pro quo which was to be ob- 
tained for their service in the temporal courts, con- 
tinued to practise the despised law, and for the 
purpose of concealing their tonsure (shaved head) 
introduced the coif, the distinguishing mark of the 
advocate to the present day. Matthew Paris gives 
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THE DINING HALL OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, 


a ludicrous account of these practitioners being 
occasionally detected, particularly one William de 
Bussy, who had for a time hid the insignia of his 
order, while he carried on his sinister practices in 
the new courts; but being detected, he confessed 
and claimed the “ benefit of clergy.” But nothing 
saved him, and he was packed off to prison. We 
read afterwards, that “the judges were men of 
gravitie and ancient in years, perfect graduates in 
the lawes.” Strange enough. after the retreat of 
these learned individuals, our ancient customs re- 
vived ; our municipal institutions flourished still 
more, and even trade and commerce began to hold 
up their heads. 

The barrister, then, of the present day is the 
successor of our former ecclesiastical advocates, 
and to him we must now return. If he has not 
had chambers during his studentship, he must 
now take them if he means to practise. If, how- 
ever, he goes down to the country, as some do, and 
becomes a local practitioner, he may perhaps dis- 
pense with them. A clerk, however, will be re- 
quired. Here, then, is a sketch of the Temple 
clerk, “ native and to the manner born.” 

“‘ The barrister’s clerk, boy or man, he is usually 
agood servant. Provided he be permitted certain 
traditionary privileges, he is a faithful and useful 
assistant. The barrister’s clerk ranks himself as 
a grade above the attorney’s clerk, and yet, such is 





the force of custom, he will perform menial offices 
to which the latter would not condescend. He is 
valet as well as clerk, and footman as well as valet. 
He cleans his master’s boots, brushes his master’s 
clothes, waits upon his master at dinner, and will 
carry a plate of oysters as readily as a blue bag or 
a brief. But then he has the prospect, at least, of. 
rising with his master, whose fortunes are his own. 
The success of his master brings with it golden 
times to him; he may anticipate an income which 
barristers themselves might envy: to be judge’s 
clerk, if his master should climb to that dignity ; 
nay, even a carriage and a country house are not 
beyond the bounds of possibility. Such things 
have been, and they may be again.” 

But when our barrister has his clerk, and “ all 
the appliances and means to boot,” for practice, 
will it come? Ay, there’s the rub, which has 
— many a brave heart. The “ hope deferred” 

as been felt one time or other in every chamber 
up these dusky staircases. But the briefless must 
bide his time. He will think of the many sages 
who have hoped, and, with its cheering influence 
in their breasts, have toiled for years through the 
silent vigils of the night, ere they rose to emi- 
nence. ‘From lord Coke he will learn that iron 
industry which nothing subdues; from lord 
Bacon, to enrich his mind with the treasures of 
literature and science ; and from his fate, too, that 
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intellectual power avails nothing without strength 
of character; from sir Matthew Hale, to add to 
the highest professional attainments, the ornament 
of a spotless life and the christian graces: while 
from all he will gather the important truth, that 
labour, self-denial, and upright conduct, and these 
alone, will insure him professional success, and 
entitle his own name to be added to that illustrious 
company.” Hard, hard is the struggle with the 
poor barrister. He cannot, like the attorney, 
solicit practice : he must wait till it comes. Mean- 
time, he must live and dress like a gentleman. 
Sometimes he succumbs, and retreats from the 
stern ordeal, and may afterwards be found at the 
diggings or in the sheep-walks of Australia, in the 
service of some foreign military power, in the 
church, or in a more humble but perhaps equally 
useful walk of life. Perhaps, if he has the pen of 
awriter, he seeks literature for the relief of his 
mind and the support of his body. “ The brief- 
less’ and the poor law student supply two-thirds 
of the political and miscellaneous writing of the 
day. “Sweet are the uses of adversity” to this 
class, both to themselves and to the public; be- 
cause if they can but keep the wolf from the door 
till practice comes, their efforts in the meantime 
tend materially to sharpen their wits. The elabo- 


rate review, pungent political satire, and the daily | 


and weekly leaders which inaugurate, support, and 


bring to a crisis a political movement, often come | 
from the dreary chambers of the unemployed and | 


disappointed advocate. If such were their cir- 
cumstances in former times, it is much more so in 
these days, when the very existence of the bar 
seems threatened. 

But the barrister, we must suppose, has at last 
been successful. He finds employment. Let us 
illustrate his position by a narrative written many 
years ago, by one who rose high in his profession. 
It is one of those brilliant effusions of the pen, 
which, although familiar to many old readers, 
seems full of fresh interest whenever it comes 
again before us. 

“ The first years of a young barrister are spent, 
or rather worn out, in anxious leisure. 


wastes away, and not an attorney shows a sign of 
remorse. 
euit after circuit, the misery of having a rank above 
his means of supporting it. He drives round the 
country in a post-chaise, and marvels what Johnson 
found so exhilarating in its motion, that is, if he paid 
for it himself. He eats venison and drinks claret, 
but he loses the flavour of both when he thinks 
that his wife (as he is married, and married for 
love too) has perhaps just dined for the third time 
ona cold neck of mutton, and has not tasted wine 
since their last party, an occurrence beyond even 
legal memory. He leaves the festive board early, 
and, taking a solitary walk, returns to his lodgings 
in the twilight, and sees on his table a large white 
rectangular body, which for a moment he supposes 
may be a brief; but, alas! it is only a napkin. 
He is vexed, and rings to have it removed, when 
up comes his clerk, inebriated and insolent; he 
feels almost inclined to give him a summary ejec- 
tion, but calls to mind the arrears of his wages, 
and contents himself with wondering where he 
finds the means for such extravagance. 


( His talents | 
rust, his temper is injured, his little patrimony | 


e endures, term after term, and cir- | 


‘Then in court, many are the vexations of the 
briefless. Barristers, like ladies, must wait to be 
chosen. The slighest overture would be equally 
fatal to one gown as tothe other. The gentlemen 
of the bar sit round the table, thinking just as 
little of briefs as a young lady of marriage. An 
attorney enters. Not an eye moves, but somehow 
or other the fact is known to all. Calmly he 
draws from his pocket a brief. Practice enables us 
to see at a glance that the tormentor has left a 
blank for the name of his counsel. He looks 
around the circle as if to choose his man. You 
cannot doubt but his eye rested on you; he 
writes a name, but you are too far off to read it, 
though you know every name on your circuit 
upside down. Now the traitor counts out his fee, 
and wraps it up with slow and provoking formality. 
At length, all being prepared, he looks towards 
you, to catch, as you suppose, your eye; you nod, 
and the brief comes flying; you pick it up, and 
find on it the name of a man three years your 
| junior, who is sitting next to you. 
|“ My maiden brief was in town. How well doI 
' recollect the minutest circumstances connected 
| with that case! The rap at the door! Tama 
| connoisseur in raps. This was a cheerful touch ; 
| you felt that the operator knew he should meet 
with a face of welcome. My clerk, who is not 
| much under the influence of sweet sounds, an- 
_swered the knock with astonishing velocity. I 
could hear from my inner room the murmur of 
inquiry and answer, and though I could not dis- 
tinguish a word, the tones confirmed my hopes. 
| I was not long suffered to doubt; my client 
| entered, and the fine white paper tied round with 
' the brilliant red tape met mineeyes. He inquired 
| respectfully, and with an appearance of anxiety 
| which marked him to my mind for a perfect gentle- 
| man, if I was already retained in versus 
| He knew well enough I never had a retainer in 
| my life. I took a moment to consider; and after 
| making him repeat the name of the case, I gravely 
| assured him I was at perfect liberty to receive his 
| brief. He then laid the papers and my fee upon 
the table, asked me if the time appointed for a 
consultation with the two gentlemen who were 
‘*with me” would be convenient, and finding that 
the state of my engagements would allow me to 
| attend, made his bow and departed. 

‘Many years have now elapsed since that case 
was disposed of, and yet how fresh it is in my 
memory ; how perfectly do I recollect every autho- 
rity to which I referred ; and how I read and re- 
read the leading cases that bore upon the ques- 
tion to be argued. One case is so bethumbed, 
that the volume has opened at it ever since. 

‘My brief related to an argument before the 
judges of the King’s Bench, and the place of 
consultation was a coffee-house adjoining West- 
minster Hall. ‘There was I before the clock had 
finished striking the hour. My brief I knew by 
heart. I had raised an array of objections to the 
“ points” for which we were to contend, and had 
logically slain every man of them. I went pre- 
pared to discuss the question thoroughly, and I 
generously determined to give my leaders the 
benefit of all my cogitations, though not without 
a slight struggle at the thought of how much I 
should lose by my magnanimity. I had plenty of 
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time to think of these things, for my leaders were 
engaged in court, and the attorney and I had the 
room to ourselves. After we had been waiting 
about an hour, the door flew open, and in strode 
one of my leaders, the second in command, less in 
haste (as it appeared to me) to meet his appoint- 
ment than to escape from the atmosphere of clients 
in which he had been enveloped during his passage 
from the court ; just as the horseman pushes his 
steed into a gallop to rid himself of the flies that 
are buzzing around him. Having shaken off his 
tormentors, Mr. walked up to the fire, said 
it was cold, nodded kindly to me, and had just 
asked what had been the last night’s division in 
the “ house,” when the powdered head of an usher 
was protruded through the half-open door to 
announce that ‘‘ Jones and Williams” was called 
on. Down flew the poker, and away went 

with streaming robes, leaving me to meditate on 
the loss the case would sustain for the want of his 
assistance at the expected discussion. Having 
waited some further space, I heard a rustling of 
silk, and the great , our commander-in-chief, 
sailed into the room. As he did not run over 
me, I think it possible that I may not have been 
invisible to him; but he furnished me with no 
other evidence of the fact. He simply directed 
the attorney to provide certain affidavits, tacked 
about, and sailed away; and thus ended ‘ first con- 
sultation.’ 

“T consoled myself with the thought that I had 
at least all my materials for myself, and that, from 
having had so much more time for considering the 
subject than the others, I must infallibly make the 
At length the fatal day 
I never shall forget the thrill with which 
I heard open the case, and felt how soon it 
would be my turn to speak. Oh! how I did 
wish for along speech. I lost all feeling of rivalry, 
and weuld gladly have given him everything 
that I intended to use myself, only to defer the 
dreaded moment for one half hour. His speech 
was frightfully short ; yet, short as it was, it made 
sad havoc with my stock of matter. The next 
speaker was even more concise, and yet my little 
stock suffered again severely. I then found how 
experience will stand in the place of study. These 
men could not, from the multiplicity of their 
engagements, have spent a tithe of the time upon 
the case that I had done, and yet they had seen 
much which had escaped all my research. 

“At length my turn came. I was sitting 
among the back rows of the old court of King’s 
Bench. It was on the last day of Michaelmas 
term, and late in theevening. A sort of darkness 
visible had been produced by the aid of a few 
candles dispersed here and there. I arose, but 
was not perceived by the judges, who had turned 
together to consult, supposing the argument 
finished. B—— was the first to see me, and I re- 
ceived from him a nod of kindness and encourage- 
ment which I hope I shall never forget. The 
court was crowded, for it was a question of some 
interest; it was a dreadful moment; the usher 
stilled the audience into an awful silence. I began, 
and at the sound of an unknown voice, every wig 
of the white inclined plane at the upper end of 
which I was sitting, suddenly turned round, and 
in an instant I had the eyes of seventy ‘learned 


best speech of the three. 


came. 





friends’ looking me full in the face. It is hardly 
to be conceived by those who have not gone 
through the ordeal, how terrific is such mute atten- 
tion to the object of it. How grateful I should 
have been for anything which would have relieved 
me from its oppressive weight ; a buzz, a scraping 
of shoes, or a fit of coughing, would have put me 
under an obligation to the kind disturber. What 
I said I know not ; I knew not then; it is the only 
part of a transaction of which I am ignorant. It 
was a phantasma or hideous dream. ‘They told 
me, however, to my great surprise, that I spoke in 
a loud voice, used violent gesture, and as I went 
along seemed to shake off my trepidation. Whe- 
ther I made along speech or a short one I cannot 
tell, for I had no power of measuring time. All 
I know is, that I should have made a much longer 
one, if I had not felt my ideas oozing out of my 
fingers’ ends. The court decided against us, 
(erroneously as I of course thought,) for the young 
advocate is always on the right side. 

The next morning I got up early to look at 
the newspapers, which I expected to see full of our 
case. In one obscure corner, and in a small type, 
I found a few words given as the speeches of my 
leaders, and I also read that Mr. —— followed 
on the same side.” 





LIFE IN RIO-DE-JANEIRO. 


Durine my stay at Rio-de-Janeiro, I introduced 
myself to the editor of the “Joural do Commer- 


cio”’—the “Times” of Brazil—printed and pub- | 


lished at the Rua do Cavidor, No. 25. He re- 


ceived me very kindly. I found him to be a very | 


warm-hearted, communicative gentleman. His 
journal is the organ of government, and circulates 
daily (Sunday included) 14,000 copies. It consists 
of four pages, and is printed in a pretty large type. 
The press, however, labours under sad restrictions 


in Rio; for, although so many copies are printed | 


daily, the number allowed to be sold to the gene- 
ral public is only siz copies! All the others are 


left at the houses of registered subscribers ap- | 


When the | 


proved by the government! 

Even in this office slavery exists. 
editor wishes to send “copy” to the press, he 
rings his bell, and a little slave boy, with nothing 
of dress on but a loose blue shirt, appears, and 
carries the MS. to the office. When the editor 
wishes a light to his cigar—for in Rio every one 
smokes—he rings the bell again, and, instanter, 
in comes a little smiling ebony, who receives his 
command, and forthwith brings the brazier with 
the lighted charcoal. Fain would I have spoken 
to the dark, happy-eyed child. 

They have a printing-machine, made in Paris, 
of novel construction, and which throws off 5000 
copies per hour. The engine which propels the 
machine is only four and a half horse-power, and 
is, without exception, the most perfect thing of the 
kind I have ever seen. 

Speaking of the expense of living in Rio, the 
editor told me that a native could live well on two 
shillings per diem. ‘“ We,” said he, “have 
twenty-four men to get up the paper, and they have 
seven milrees per day each.” ‘This is equal to 
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17s. 6d. of English money. The idea of employ- 
ing twenty-four men to bring out such a paper 
struck me as very absurd ; so, to make sure that I 
fully understood him, I said: “You will do a 
great deal of jobs and miscellaneous printing.” 
“No,” he replied, “nothing but the paper.” 
Half-a-dozen good English compositors would 
bring out the paper with the greatest regularity. 

Everything is conducted under military rule. 
For example, at night, after ten o’clock, whenever 
you come within hail of a military station—and 
they are not scarce—a sentinel challenges in a 
voice resembling the bark of a huge bull-dog, and 
you must stand still and answer. When chal- 
lenged, I always bawled out, as loud as possible, 
“English ;” when I got the signal passe, and 
sometimes largo, and off I set. Of course stran- 
gers do not know this, and occasionally unhappy 
results follow. The landlady of the American 
Hotel told me one morning that an Englishman 
had been shot dead, only two or three weeks pre- 
viously, near to the Exchange, because he kept 
moving towards the sentinel after being challenged 
three times. “And what was done?” said I. 
“Nothing : the man was buried next morning, just 
as if he had been a dog!” Happening one day to 
have an opportunity of examining the firelocks 
used by the Portuguese soldiers, what was my 
astonishment to find that they bore the word 
“Tower”? on them, and were all old flint-lock 
guns, which had been used formerly by the British 
infantry. How they came to find their way to 
Rio-de-Janeiro it would be interesting to know. 

A thriving trade is carried on at Rio in the 
beautiful birds of the country, both alive and dead. 
They are caught with nets made on purpose, and 
hung between the branches of trees, up among the 
mountains. It seems that a particular tree—the 
name of which I have forgotten—produces a very 
peculiar leaf, which, when dried, yields a fine and 
almost imperceptible thread, stronger than any ar- 
tificial filament of like thickness. With this thread 
the nets are constructed by the native bird- 
catchers. Humming-birds are shot with sand, it 
being rather unusual to take them alive, on account | 
of their extreme diminutiveness. 

I have never seen any market so well supplied 
with fish of all sizes, kinds, and colours as that at | 
Janeiro; nor have I, even in London, ever ate 
such delicately flavoured fish. Many of the species 
were remarkable, both for shape and colour—the 
one being singular, and the other most brilliant. 
Several times I attempted to discover the names 
of the more striking kinds, but failed from not be- 
ing a linguist. Of one fish, however, I needed not 
to ask the name, viz., the little white shark, which 
is sold as ararity. The slave boys, being fond of 
fishing, may be seen at all hours paddling out in 
their little boats hollowed out of the trunk of a tree. 
They use merely a single paddle, moving it with 
alacrity from side to side. Having reached the fish- 
ing ground, they continue for hours together, let- 
ting out and pulling in their line as fast as their 
hands can move, till their canoes are well laden— 
the bay literally teeming with fish of every variety, 
as the market stalls testify. Sometimes the 
natives go out in pairs, when they have boats 
somewhat larger, and paddle on both sides. Deep- 





sea fishing is carried on to a great extent, the craft 


in use resembling the English wherry in size, but 
not in shape. ‘They have sails, but are usually 
rowed by from twelve to twenty-four men slaves, 
having nothing in the shape of dress but a cloth 
round their loins. Ofttimes could I have wept to 
see how they had to toil under the scorching rays 
of the sun. 

The time of our visit being about the close of 
winter, so called, the display of fruits and flowers 
was not so profuse as would have been the case a 
few weeks farther on in the season. To the eye of 
a stranger, however, the array appeared to be such 
as could not be rivalled. The flowers were very 
fine, and what are only to be seen at home in 
botanic gardens and conservatories. The fruits 
were also fine, particularly the orange, which 
grows to an uncommon size, and of the quality and 
flavour of which you can form no idea from those 
sold in England. Anything more luscious than 
an orange, fresh off the tree, could hardly be 
imagined. They sell at so much per hundred, the 
price varying with the size. For a hundred, each 
as large as a man’s closed fists put together, the 
market-price is from eighteen to twenty “ dumps,” 
or English pence. 

I was much amused to see the style in which 
ladies, young and old, came to make their pur- 
chases of fish, fowl, vegetables, etc., etc. The 
young ladies were always arrayed in costly silk or 
satinet dresses, with low bodies and short sleeves, 
breasts and sleeves being decorated and edged with 
fine lace; satin slippers, sometimes white, some- 
times coloured ; bareheaded, with the hair tastefully 
put up; white gloves; a parasol of very gaudy 
coloured silk; and a liberal, often profuse, supply 
of trinkets, such as massive gold armlets, rings, 
chains, brooches, etc., etc.; and followed, always 
by one, sometimes by two, domestic slaves. The 
outfit of the old ladies is quite as stylish, though 
different in material and the mode of displaying it. 
The bare head, however, is peculiar to both old and 
young ; but the elder ladies generally carry a large, 
lightly-framed silk umbrella, instead of the little 
parasol. When an article requires to be handled, 
either before or after purchase, the slave has to do 
it: indeed, he does all, even to the dealing out of 
the ‘‘ dumps ’—the ladies merely striking the bar- 
gain, and seeing the requisite sum paid. 

Having one day been taken with some American 
captains to a French restaurant, in one of the 
back streets, we had a very nice dinner, and cheap 
withal. Next day I went alone, to the same shop, 
wishing to repeat the dose. On trying to order my 
dinner, I found, to my astonishment, that not one 
could speak to me. In this dilemma I took up 
the bill of fare, and managed to get the waiter to 
comprehend my first want: this done, I wanted 
fried eggs and shrimps. Looking again at the 
bill, I thought I had fixed on the right thing, 
and pointed it out to the waiter. Judge of my 
astonishment on finding that instead of shrimps 
I had ordered “eggs and snails!” Notwith- 
standing, I ate and found them to be excellent. 
The snails used in Rio are reared on purpose for 
consumption, and are the little shelless slug found 
on English cabbages. 

Like the English shilling, a milreis (2s. 6d.) is 
almost a universal piece in Rio. Eggs, a mil- 
reis per dozen; fowls, a milreis each ; hair-cutting, 
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a milreis in the principal hairdressers’, and ten 
“dumps” in the second rate. In connection with 
hair-cutting, I may relate what befell me in Rie, 
as an illustration of the universally talkative nature 
of barbers. Walking into a very nice shop in a 
back street, I told the knight of the shears, by 
signs, what I wanted, pointing to his own hair, 
which was very neatly cut. Sitting down, he fell 
to work, and went on snick, snick, snick, chatting | 
to me all the time. Now and then I told him to | 
be sure not to take too much off, when he talked | 
all the faster. At last I rose and looked in the | 
giass, when lo! my head was completely shaven! | 
There was no use talking, however, so I paid my | 
ten dumps and came off. | 

In Rio, the Roman Catholic religion prevails. In | 





tulip-shaped lumps about the size of an ordinary 
breakfast-cup, only solid, which hang like apples 
on atree. This erection strikes a stranger at first 
as rather peculiar, and puzzles him not a little; by. 
and-by, however, a small thread of smoke is seen 
to issue from the seeming cord, and presently one 
of the lumps drops, like a ripe apple, to the earth: 
this almost immediately explodes with a loud re. 
port, and a force which shakes the solid street. 
Another and another falls until the pole is bare, 
and report follows report with such regularity as 
leads one, when at a distance, to suppose the dis. 
charge proceeds from field-pieces at a review. Two 
or three of these poles are used each grand week- 
night; and on Sundays, at set periods during the 
day, the incessant bang, bang, bang is kept up, 


all quarters there are open chapels where service is | Following each discharge of fireworks, falls sweetly 
almost constantly going on—week-day and Sunday. | on the ear a chime of music from little bells in 
The chapel which the emperor attends, being | the chapel tower, and then the performance begins 
the most gorgeous, I went to it for an hour in | inside. If true religion consists in noise and smoke, 
the evening, to hear the music and see the page- | and lighting candles and blowing them out again, 
ants. The interior surpassed all my conceptions, | and crossing, kneeling, bowing, incense-burning, 
the skill of the painter, the sculptor, the embroid- | and what is to us sober-thinking Protestants tom- 
erer, and other artists being, to all appearance, | foolery, then are the people of Rio the most reli- 
exhausted in its decoration. Of the service, not | gious in the world. 








being able to understand the language, I can say | 
but little. Judging, however, from the appear- | 
ance of most of the worshippers around me, I 

would say that it did not touch the heart, for a 

smile or titter was visible throughout the pro- | 
ceedings on the faces of the majority. The music, | 
both vocal and instrumental, was charming, but | 
theatrical in character. The singers, I believe, 

belonged chiefly to the opera. The processions to 

and from the altar were very imposing, the blaze 

of light from a thousand and more wax candles 

heightening the effect. As to the paintings, re- 

presenting as they did the chief events in our | 
Saviour’s history, from his birth in the manger to | 
his death on the cross, they were chef-d’auvres as 

works of art; but viewed as objects of worship, 

they overwhelmed my mind with indescribable 

feelings of pity for the objects of such alienation 

from the of true hearer of prayer. The scene of 

the crucifixion, which forms the altar-piece, is an 

extremely large painting. On entering the chapel 

this cannot be seen, but at a particular part of the 

service a gorgeous curtain is suddenly withdrawn, 

and the picture displayed to view, surrounded by a 

host of priests and their assistants, burning in- 

cense and singing. The raising of the screen is 

the signal for a burst of music from the orchestra, 

and for bowing, crossing, and prostration of the 

person on the part of the deluded audience. Some 

minor acts of bell-ringing, candle-lighting, etc. 

wind up the performance. 

Those nights on which the emperor and empress 
attend are always grand. Their intention of being 
present is intimated by the letting off of fireworks, 
and the illumination of the front of the chapel, up 
to the very summit, with lamps, such as may be 
seen on royal birth-nights in London amongst the | 
royal tradesmen at the west end. The fireworks 
being somewhat peculiar, I shall attempt to give | 
an idea of them. Fancy a bamboo of immense 
thickness and length placed upright, immediately 
opposite to the principal entrance of the chapel. | 
This pole is wound round with what appears to be | 
8 whitish cord, and at certain distances there are 


Having learned, one day, that the emperor 
would attend chapel that evening, I resolved to 
have a look at him. When the appointed hour 
approached, putting a bold front on the affair, I 
marched past the sentinel into the lobby, and took 
my station, with three other cabin passengers, 
within a short distance of the foot of the grand 
staircase. Presently the officers of state in their 
brilliant uniforms began to move, and down came 
the royal pair. Of course, as royalty approached, 
we all uncovered, and, seeing us, they both bowed. 
At this time an idea seemed to have come into the 
mind of the emperor, for he made a dead pause for 
a moment, just where we stood, bowed a second 
time, and smiled most condescendingly, the empress 
also graciously recognising us, and then, walking 
on, we were left in amazement. 

To help to pass a leisure hour, I went one after- 
noon along with three fellow-passengers to the 
principal monastery in Rio, which stands promi- 
nently on the top of a hill, close by the navy yard. 
The buildings are spacious and cover a great extent 
of ground, and I must confess I am inadequate to 
the task of a minute description. There silence 
reigns, a silence which settles down over one’s 
spirit like a chill November fog, and makes the 
very blood run cold. On entering within the walls, 
we were met by two fine little slave youths; one 
a quiet, thoughtful child, of about five years, the 
other, a rollicking boy full of life and glee, and 
seemingly two years older. He went bounding 
along as if made of india-rubber, while the other 
walked with the staid step of a friar. Except this 
boy and a pretty humming-bird which we saw 
flitting from flower to flower, we beheld few objects 
which could be said to have life, or at least its 
signs, in them : every one about the place moved like 
automata or the figures in front of a German clock. 

At the principal entrance we were met by a 
friar, as I conjectured from the robes he wore, who 
motioned us to follow him. This we did in silence, 
and were led through dimly lighted halls and dark 
passages, then up a long gloomy stair out to a 
balcony, to which our conductor merely pointed. 
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We went out and had a full view of Rio and its 
magnificent bay and harbour, lying bathed in sun- 
light at our feet. Here we began to breathe more 
freely, while we spoke to each other in half-sup- 
pressed whispers, accompanied by certain gestures 
with the hands and fingers, our attendant waiting 
by us as motionless as a statue. After feasting 


| our eyes for a time, we stepped in again, and the | 
| procession moved off once more in solemn silence. | 


Passing through an immensely long stone pas- | 
sage, where every step and every breath were dis- | 
tinctly heard, and produced anything but agreeable | 


| feelings, as we looked upon the massive, iron- 


bound doors to the right and to the left, and thought | 
of their unfortunate inmates, we were ushered into 
the chapel, where we were left alone for a little. 
Here the “religious light” was “dim” enough | 
Though the sun shone in all his | 
glory outside, we had almost to grope our way. 
After a time, however, the eye became more accus- | 
tomed to the sombre shade, and we examined the | 
pictures, images, books, carvings, embroidery, etc., | 
etc., with much interest, the building being of | 
considerable antiquity. Presently, in stalked our 
ghostly guide, which was the signal for our on- 
ward progress; so off we set again, down-stairs, 
along passages, through halls, across a square in 
the centre of the building, to the door by which | 
we had entered, where our silent friend “ bowed 
us out; and, to our no small satisfaction, we 
stood once more in the free air of heaven—the 
glorious orb of day pouring down upon us his 
gladdening and life-giving rays. 

The Rio omnibus and wagon are amongst the 
most clumsy, break-down affairs you could look 
upon. Mules are used to draw the former, and oxen 
the latter. For the fun of the thing, I took my seat 
one fine sunny afternoon on the outside of a su- 
burban omnibus, determined to have five dumps’ 
worth of shaking. In a few minutes off went the 
machine; the four mules seeming rather unwil- 
ling to set out, the driver lifted up his whip with 
an ominous twirl, and came over one of the fore- 
most mules with such good-will as almost to upset 
me, and, at the same time, took out a piece of flesh 
from the poor animal’s flank! The whip used by the 
driver resembled very much those in Gordon Cum- 
ming’s South-African exhibition, but was scarcely 
so heavy. In this way “‘coachee” from time to 
time urged on his four-in-hand, while I had to 
hold on with both hands to prevent myself from 
being unseated; so that, from the rough roads 
and the unyielding nature of the vehicle itself, I 
was well nigh knocked all of a heap with my five- 
penny ride. Having enough to do in holding on, 
I never thought of anything else, when, lo! I got 
such a bang on the front of my hat as to drive it 
in, and almost to land me on the street! On look- 
ing up to see who or what had struck me, I dis- 
covered that the driver had brought me into contact 
with one of the ponderous swinging lamps used 
for lighting the streets at night. 

Having reached the country by this conveyance, 

I spent several hours in a ramble, seeing many 





derstand, for they surpass all my previous concep- 
tions of the romantic. Everything exteriorly 
seems designed for show; as to interiors, I can say 
nothing. During my ramble, I saw the female 
slaves washing clothes and bleaching in the broil- 
ing sun, while the men assisted to hang up such 
as had passed through the various operations. 
They do not use tubs, but a large stone trough 
something like a plunge-bath. The clothes to be 
cleaned are laid out on a sloping ledge, rubbed 
over with soap, and the process of washing begins 
by folding the article together, then dipping in 
the water, which is used cold. A man stands by, 
and assists in the wringing and shaking parts of 
the process. 

The Rua do Ouvidor is the Regent Street of 
Rio. The contents of the shops are the most 
recherché and magnificent I have ever seen. The 
most fashionable London emporium never pre- 
sented a finer display of the products of the loom 
than may be viewed in every second window in 
this street. As to the shops in which “ feather 
flowers” and “‘shell flowers” are made and dis- 
played, they are quite gorgeous. Many little 
bouquets of four or five “ feather flowers ”’ sell as 
high as £5 or £6, and are, as specimens of art, 
well worth the money. Even this street, how- 
ever, like all the rest, is very narrow, and down 
the centre of each runs a stream of impure water 
and mud, the gutter being in that position instead 
of at the sides, as in England. 

* Britain! thou’rt my home, my rest : 
My own land, I love thee best!” 


THE PIERROTTS: A STORY OF FRENCH 
LIFE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Arter showing Nannette and her mother the 
lions of Paris for a few days, and after calling 
upon M. Ferrier and consulting with him on 
the state of art and its prospects in general, and 
of his own prospects in particular, Henri hired 
a small cottage in Auteuil, and, stocking it with 
a few indispensable articles of furniture, settled 
down in his new house and commenced work at 
once. The widow could not be induced to put 
on a Parisian garb, and therefore retained her 
Norman costume, at which, if anybody won- 
dered, nobody thought of exhibiting any aston- 
ishment. The little income they p en from 
La Grie was not much more than sufficient to 
pay the rent of their cottage ; and it was indis- 
pensable, therefore, to obtain remunerative 
employment at once. Henri had no false pride 
to maintain, and he took every means of making 
his profession known in the town, in order that 
all who required his services might know where 
to findhim. He had cards of address printed, 
and these Nannette undertook to distribute. 
The village of Auteuil, and the neighbouring 
one of Passy, have long been the favourite 
localities of ieatins schools and preparatory 





pretty retired spots amongst the hills, the houses 
more resembling pictures than anything else. 
How the proprietors manage to get the hills cut 
and carved into such fanciful shapes, to receive 
many of their toy-dwellings, I am at a loss to un- 








colleges. Nannette visited these with the offer 
| of the artist’s services, and Henri prepared to 
make the best of the employment that should 
turn up, whatever it might be. In the mean- 
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rate, he made an effort to comfort his aunt, and 
to inspire her with hopes for the best. As for 
Nannette, in spite of her private griefs she con- 
ceived it her duty to wear a cheerful countenance, 
and never appeared without a smile. When the 
ready money was all gone, she told the butcher 


| and the baker the plain fact, and they did not 


refuse her credit ; but she did not tell Henri, 


until he put the question and elicited an answer. | 


To raise funds she undertook, at his desire, the 
sale of the landscapes and sketches that hung in 
his studio, and, with a portfolio of these under 
her arm, walked into Paris and offered them to 
the dealers on the southern quays of the river. 

A picture-dealer is a picture-dealer all over the 
world, and too fond of a bargain to give more 
than the minimum amount for which it can be 
purchased for anything. Nannette knew well 


enough the sacrifice she made in disposing of | 
designs for five or seven francs each, which were | 


worth five times as much; and for this reason 
her to it. 
part of the sketches, in spite of her care and 


Henri was now convalescent, and the doctor had 
ordered him good living and generous wine ; 
the question was, how either was to be got with- 
out money, and with a credit that began to 
waver. Nannette was determined to have them, 
come what might. She had reserved the best 


half-dozen of the water-colour sketches, and 
taking them under her arm, she set out again, | 
bent on fighting a hard battle with the dealers, | 


and gaining her point. As she paced the frosty | 
road by the river side, the idea struck her that | 
she would call on M. Ferrier, Henri’s old master, | 


whom she had seen but once, and ask his advice 
as to their disposal. So, instead of crossing the 


the Louvre, near which the professor resided. 
M. Ferrier received her with fatherly kindness, 

and on hearing her story expressed tke warmest 

sympathy. ‘‘ You should have brought all the 


those dealers have been making a fine gain of 
them. My friend, count Mervan, has bought 
twenty of them, and we have been wondering 
whose they could be. Leave me these six, and 
allow me to do the best I can for you. In the 
meanwhile, here are five louis: I hope to get 
you five more for them at least. Let me have 


your address, and tell Monsieur Pierrott to ex- | 


pect to see me on Christmas eve. Shall I do 
wrong in coming ? ” 

“Not at all,” said Nannette, “you will do 
him ever so much good; and you will see some 
charming pictures, though they are not yet 
finished.” 

“Then I will come. Now go and get what 
you want for the patient; and Francois, here, 
shall carry your purchases home.” 

M. Ferrier would take no denial. 
made his appearance with a big basket. Nan- 
nette’s face, when she received the five gold 
pieces, shone like the sun. She laid out her 
money with a view to the patient’s interest, and 
also to the festivities of the season, and the visit 


| the studies she had left for him. 
| altercation took place between Henri and his 
| old master, who felt aggrieved that his favourite 


| ease of Henri. 


Francois | 


of her kind friend. How the old lady was aston- 
ished when she got home to see her unpack the 
fowls, the fruits, the groceries, and patisserie ; 
and how astonished she was herself to find at 
the bottom of Francois’s basket a half dozen of 
real Burgundy, which M. Ferrier had ordered 
up from his own cellar, and put in without say- 
ing a word about it. 

Henri came down-stairs for the first time on 
Christmas eve. The good cheer had restored 
much of his lost strength and raised his spirits ; 
but the knowledge that one of the best judges 
in Paris had acknowledged his merit, and 


| bought up his hasty sketches, did him far more 


good than even the Burgundy wine ; and though 
he was still pale and wan, and somewhat stiff 
in the joints, returning health began to sparkle 
in his eye. 

It was hardly dark when a carriage drove up 
to the door, and M. Ferrier alighting, gave his 


| arm to acompanion whom he helped to descend, 
she would not part with one until necessity drove | 
Week after week passed on, through | 
the wet autumn and dreary winter, and the best | 


and both entered the cottage. The stranger 
was count Mervan, to whom M. Ferrier had told 
the history of the sketches, and who had insisted 


| on taking a drive with him to see the artist who 
parsimony, were eaten up before Christmas. | 


had produced them. He shook hands with 
Nannette, and left ten louis in her palm, the 
balance, he was pleased to say, due to her for 
A friendly 


pupil had allowed him to remain in ignorance ot 
his illness and consequent embarrassment ; and 
it was agreed between them that such a thing 
should not be possible for the future. Then the 
artist’s lamp was lighted, and the unfinished 
pictures, upon which Henri had been employed 
until the time of his sickness, were brought in. 


|M. Ferrier declared that, as samples of forest 
| scenery, they were unrivalled, and would, when 
river, she turned up through the Tuileries towards | 


exhibited, assuredly establish the artist’s reputa- 


| tion as a painter second to none in that walk of 
| art. 


The count was equally pleased and aston- 
ished, and declared his willingness to purchase 


| the three pictures at M. Ferrier’s valuation. 
studies to me,” he said; “they are beautiful; | 


Nannette was quite right in her prophecy ; the 
visit of M. Ferrier, his good opinion, and the 
warm praises of the count, did Henri a world of 
good, and from that hour he rapidly recovered 
his strength, and ere the new year had opened 
had resumed his labours at the easel. 

The young artist from Normandy soon be- 
came quite the rage. The connoisseurs of the 
capital for a time could talk of nothing but him 
and his pictures, and his patron the count, at 


| whose residence they were to be seen; the usual 


nonsense and romance which, in Paris, always 
mystifies the advent of any real or supposed 
genius among them, was also not wanting in the 
The strangest tales were circu- 
lated concerning him, and the most absurd 
impossibilities credited for a time. Happily for 
him, his talents were of a sterling sort, and 
when these ridiculous rumours died away, he 
was able to assert his real worth, and to take 
that standing among his brethren to which his 
merits had a just claim. Commissions now 
flowed in upon him much faster than he could 
execute them. There was no more thought 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 














of poverty or embarrassment. The boarding 
schools of Auteuil and Passy must engage 
another drawing master. The cottage must be 
decorated and furnished throughout in the 
neatest style, and Henri must have a suite of 
reception rooms and a studio in Paris for his 
articled pupils. Then, old Madame Broqué must 
get somebody else to look after her little pets ; 
for is not Nannette about to become Madame 
Henri Pierrott? and is not the wedding to come 
off with the first blush of summer? and has not 
M. Ferrier promised himself the pleasure of 
giving away the bride? 

All these things Nannette’s mother revolves 
in her mind with not alittle satisfaction. “Ah! 
if poor dear Jacques were but here to see, how 
happy we should all be!” 





LAST HOURS OF THE CZAR NICHOLAS. 


Everysopy in Paris was recently reading with 
avidity a pamphlet entitled, “The Last Hours of 
the Emperor Nicholas 1.” The original, written 
anonymously in Russia, has been attributed to 
count Blondoff, and is said to have been composed 
at the express desire of the empress mother. A 
translation of it has been recently made at Vienna, 
and splendidly printed there. It contains three 
extremely interesting lithographs, very delicately 
executed, representing—Ist, the working cabinet 
of the winter palace, where the emperor died ; 2nd, 
the death-bed of the emperor ; 3rd, the exposition 
of the body in a saloon of the palace. Nothing 
can be more unexpected and curious than to see 
the extreme simplicity of this cabinet, where the 
emperor of all the Russias worked and reposed. It 
is a long vaulted room, with a large bow window, 
hung with a light drapery, the lower half covered 
with green silk curtains like those in a painted 
studio. A table and chair of ordinary appearance 
are before it—the table covered with books and 
papers ; here and there a sofa of the siraight form, 
which was fashionable at the beginning of the 
century; a large chair hardly more comfortable, 
some wooden back ones of a smaller size, and a 
few modest stands, are placed about the room. 
On the walls are pictures, portraits, prints, tokens 
of affection, souvenirs. The principal article of 
furniture, if it may be called so, is a camp bed, 
which seems formed of eight bars of simple wood, 
supporting a box, on which is laid a single mattress. 

The most common hospital bed seems more 
comfortable, a real soldier’s bed, a dying man’s 
trundle. The emperor died there wrapped in a 
military cloak, as if a bullet had suddenly struck 
him at the head of his army. This remarkable 
simplicity corresponds little with the desire for 
pomp and power which prevails at the north; but 
at this solemn conjuncture, does not simplicity 
seem real grandeur ? that is, the little that is given 
to man here below. The emperor-pope dying on 
a little wooden bed, in the immense winter paiace 
of his enormous capital, and coolly employing the 
telegraph to write to the second city of his empire, 
“The emperor bids farewell to Moscow ”’—this 
warlike czar giving, himself, his directions for his 
modest funeral obsequies, dictating the political 
documents, in which he speaks of himself as already 









dead—this powerful despot not once saying, “| 
will,’ in his solemn testament, but only, “J 
desire,” “ I beg ”’—all this impresses the mind, as 
the view of this dwelling strikes the eye, giving 
to the narrative something unexpected and strik- 
ing ; in the midst of which we forget the fever of 
international events, to see only the father of his | 
family departing from them, and a soul leaving 
the world.— Courier des Etats Unis. 










THE QUESTION OF ALL HEARTS 
ANSWERED. 
WueEreE must a man go for pardon? Where is 
forgiveness of sin to be found? Listen, reader, and 
by God’s help I will tell you. There is a way both 
sure and plain, and into that way I desire to guide 
every inquirer’s feet. That way is simply to trust 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as your 
Saviour. It is to cast your soul with all its sins 
unreservedly on Christ—to cease completely from 
any dependence on your own works and doings, 
either in whole or in part, and to rest on no other 
work but Christ’s work, no other righteousness but 
Christ’s righteousness, no other merit but Christ’s 
merit, as your ground of hope. Take this course, 
and you are a pardoned soul. “To Christ,” said 
Peter, “ give all the prophets witness, that through 
his name whosoever believeth in him shall re- 
ceive remission of sins.” “Through this man,” 
says Paul at Antioch, “is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins; and by him all that believe 
are justified from all things.” “In him,” writes 
Paul to the Colossians, “we have redemption | 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” 
The Lord Jesus Christ, in great love and compas. | 
sion, has made a full and complete satisfaction for | 
sin, by his own death upon the cross. There he 
offered himself as a sacrifice for us, and allowed 
the wrath of God, which we deserved, to fall on 
his own head. For our sins he gave himself, 
suffered, and died—the just for the unjust, the 
innocent for the guilty, that he might deliver 
us from the curse of a broken law, and provide a 
complete pardon for all who are willing to receive it. 
And by so doing, as Isaiah says, “ he has borne our | 
sins;” as John the Baptist says, “he has taken 
away sin;” as Paul says, “he has purged our | 
sins, and put away sin;”’ and as Daniel says, | 
“he has made an end of sin, and finished trans- 
gression.” And now the Lord Jesus is sealed and 
appointed by God the Father to be a Prince and | 
a Saviour, to give remission of sins to all who will | 
have it. The keys of death and hell are put in | 
his hand. The government of the gate of heaven | 
is laid on his shoulder. He himself is the door, | 
and by him all that enter in shall be saved. Christ, | 
in one word, has purchased a full forgiveness, if | 
you and I were willing to receive it. He has done | 
all, paid all, suffered all, that was needful to recon- | 
cile us to God. He has provided a garment of | 
righteousness to clothe us. He has opened 3 | 
fountain of living waters to cleanse us. He has | 
removed every barrier between us and God the | 
Father, taken every obstacle out of the way, and | 
made a road by which the vilest may return. All | 
things are now ready, and the sinner has only to re- | 
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pent of sin, believe, and be saved, to eat and be satis- 
fied, to ask and receive, to wash and be cleansed. | 
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